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VERONESE PRIMITIVES IN THE CANNON COLLECTION 


By Frank JEweTT MarTuer, Jr. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


In memory of his father, the late Henry W. Cannon, Henry W. Cannon, 
Jr., Princeton, 1910, has given to the Museum of Historic Art the Collec- 
tion of Italian pictures formerly in the Villa Doccia, below Fiesole. The 
Collection consists of fifty-five pictures, of which thirty-four are of the 
Veronese school, the most complete and important group in America, and 
perhaps only surpassed at London, Milan and Verona itself. Since a fully 
illustrated catalogue by Dr. J. P. Richter, who was instrumental in making 
the Collection, will soon appear, I confine this article to brief notice of the 
primitives of the Veronese school. 

The Crucifixion with the Virgin Mary, John the Evangelist, St. Lucy and 
St. Zeno, was once No. 1 in the Collection. Its present whereabouts I do 
not know. Since it is a highly important picture and unpublished, I repro- 
duce it (Fig. 1) with brief comment. On the very original color scheme I 
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quote Dr. Richter’s privately printed “Descriptive Catalogue . . . Villa 
Doccia,” Florence, 1907: 


“Characteristic of the school of Verona of the first half of the four- 
teenth century is the key of colour in which this picture is painted; the 
warm tone of the flesh tints, the predilection for red and rose, combined 
either with their complementary colour, green, or with a yellow which is 
reddish in the shadows; worthy of note in this connection is the play of red 
and yellow in the pallium of St. John, and in the robes and wings of 
the angels.” 


While the colour scheme is specifically Veronese, the forms derive from 
Giotto at Padua; not from the austere Giotto of the Arena Chapel, but from 
the gentler Giottesque frescoes in the chapter house of S. Antonio. In these 
faded frescoes I think I recognize the tender spirit who a little later executed 
and in part designed the Giottesque allegories and narratives in the Lower 
Church at Assisi. Characteristic of this painter and of our Crucifixion are 
the softer, multiplied folds of the draperies and the overt pathos of the faces 
and postures. This softness of feeling is proper to a courtly school, such as 
was that of Verona. It contrasts with the general austerity of similar subjects 
made in Central Italy under monastic or ecclesiastical patronage. For the 
diaphanous loin-cloth I know no precedent in Northern Italy at this time. 
It makes the Christ virtually nude and adds to the pitifulness of the scene. 
It again suggests the usual psychology of the warrior aristocrat when his 
mind is off war and self-aggrandizement. It is possibly only under these cir- 
cumstances that the “bravest are the tenderest.” 

We may date this Crucifixion by comparing it with Turone’s Trinity of 
1360. Our picture must be a generation earlier. It must also come from a 
time when the Giottesque frescoes at Padua were novel enough to be influ- 
ential. A date about 1325 or a few years later will be near the truth. 

Far the most remarkable pictures in the Cannon Collection are the Eight 
Stories, on four panels, of the life of the Virgin and Christ; the Meeting of 
Joachim and Anna, the Birth of the Virgin, Presentation of the Virgin in 
the Temple, the Annunciation, Marriage of the Virgin, Nativity, Christ 
among the Doctors, Resurrection of Lazarus. These panels, a little more 
than a foot square, were probably set in the doors of the wardrobe of a sac- 
risty, and may profitably be compared with the panels of similar sort and 
date painted by Taddeo Gaddi for a wardrobe at Sta. Croce. Since our 
eight panels have been reproduced by Sandberg Valvala in The Art Bulle- 
tin, December, 1929, pp. 3'76 ff, I show here, to make my argument clear, 
only one, the Meeting of Joachim and Anna (Fig. 2). 
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Here we find the perfection of that decorative scheme which was incipient 
in the Crucifixion. Everything is worked out in close harmonies of vermil- 
lion, scarlet, rose, violet, with only slight contrast notes of pale yellow and 
the habitual lapis-blue. This difficult color scheme is handled with complete 
mastery. Nothing is garish; everything is incredibly transparent, blithe and 
harmonious. The roseate other-worldliness of the color yields a paradoxical 
religious effect, which dwindles on closer inspection. For these flushed lads 
and lasses and these superb rubicund old men with forked white beards are 
gentlefolk, aristocrats — brothers, sisters and uncles of the knighily patri- 
cians of Verona. They are gentle and wistful — a world away from similar 
figures of Giottesque origin. 

The architectural setting is abbreviated and symbolic. Its nearest analogy 
is the settings of Giotto’s St. Francis series at Assisi, 1297. The landscape is 
rather fully developed; the violet hills give some sense of space behind figures. 
Sometimes figures are cut off below by an intervening mound, as in Simone 
Martini’s stories of St. Martin, 1320 ca. at Assisi. The small blottesque 
trees reveal some regard for actual scale at the pictorial distance. In general, 
the landscape may be regarded as Lorenzettian, while the architectural fea- 
tures are more primitive. 

Sandberg Valvala (1. c.) has ascribed these panels to Martino da Verona, 
dating them about 1400. In this, I feel, she may have been misled by the 
deceptive modern frames which are identical for these panels and for a 
Madonna later to be considered, which is of about the above date. Save 
for these frames, which I imagine the learned author knew only in photo- 
graphs, and some similarity of color scheme, the Madonna and the eight 
narratives seem to me to have nothing to do with each other chronologically. 
Except in pictures of Veneto-Byzantine type, I simply do not know any 
North Italian narratives of the end of the trecento which use such archaic 
and symbolic architectural features. To date these panels, then, in the midst 
of Avanzo’s and Altichiero’s full activity and in the beginning of Pisanello’s 
seems to me quite impossible. They should be at least fifty years earlier, 
representing a type of landscape setting parallel chronologically with that of 
the Lorenzetti. The architectural features, for example, are less advanced 
than those of Paolo Veneziano in the painted cover of the Pala d’Oro, 1345. 

In dating these panels well before 1350 I am fortunate in having Dr. 
Richter’s support. In his forthcoming Catalogue of the Cannon Collection 
Dr. Richter will attribute these stories to Altichiero II, an artist first brought 
to light in the recently published Ricordanze of Battistella, which Dr. Rich- 
ter has edited and translated in “*Altichiero; Sagen, Tradition, Geschichte,” 
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Leipzig, 1935. This hitherto unknown Altichiero II was trained in minia- 
ture painting and flourished at Verona from about 1270 to 1340, hence was 
a contemporary of Giotto. While the attribution is of a circumstantial 
sort, it at least is attractive and corresponds to the character and date 
of the pictures. 

A Madonna of Humility (Fig. 3) will also be ascribed to Altichiero II by 
Dr. Richter. In the old Cannon Catalogue he regarded this as a Sienese 
picture in the following of Simone Martini. Dr. Richter’s second thought 
seems best. My colleagues, Professors Dewald and Rowley, who know their 
Sienese school from top to bottom, do not admit the panel as Sienese, and 
are inclined to agree with Dr. Richter in thinking it Lombard. In the cush- 
ion and lining of the robe the very specific cold violet which we saw in the 
landscapes of the eight narratives reappears. I do not know it in early Tus 
can pictures. The blackening of the blue mantle has impaired the decorative 
effect of the picture. While, except for the very roseate flesh tints and the 
girlishness of the Madonna, I see no very close link with the eight panels, 
Altichiero II seems to me an attribution in the right direction. Incidentally, 
this must be one of the earliest examples of a Madonna of Humility. 

With the stately Madonna (Fig. 4) we meet once more the ethereal 
corals, roses and pinks of the eight panels of the Life of the Virgin, but the 
flamboyant crockets of the throne tell that we are in a later period. Dr. 
Richter and Mme. Sandberg Valvala agree in ascribing this Madonna to the 
Master of the Bevilacqua Madonna in S. Anastasia. This master, Sandberg 
Valvala identifies, I think rightly, with Martino da Verona, active about 
1400, and in the very interesting article cited above she ascribes to this 
painter a considerable group of paintings and miniatures. Because of the 
lovely and very specific color scheme of this Madonna, and its identity with 
that of the eight narratives, we may reasonably conclude that there is 
involved a relation of master and pupil. And this raises an interesting 
probability. The Ricordanze of Battistella purport to be drawn from an 
aged pupil of Altichiero II. This pupil may very well be Martino da Verona, 
who was active when Battistella’s memoirs were written. Incidentally, this 
evident relation of discipleship with the master of the eight narratives goes 
to confirm Dr. Richter’s view that this master is Altichiero II. 

No Madonna painted in Italy excels this Madonna in decorative refine- 
ment. With incredible tact the grayish lapis-blue of the robe is held to the 
pale tints of rose in the tunic, and this rose flames unexpectedly into scarlet 
in the crockets of the throne. Except for the effective stateliness of the 
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ALTICHIERO II: MEETING OF JOACHIM AND ANNA 
Cannon Collection, Princeton University 





Fic. 6. GIOLFINO: CHIOMARA AND THE CENTURION 
Cannon Collection, Princeton University 





Fic. 5. LIBERALE DA VERONA: Fic. 4. MASTER OF THE BEVILACQUA MADONNA 
St. SEBASTIAN (MARTINO DA VERONA?): MADONNA AND CHILD 


Cannon Collection, Princeton University 














frontal attitude, the extraordinary delicate decorative balance of tints is 
pretty much the whole of the picture, and it is enough. 

A little half-length Madonna in an ornate tabernacle of the period is one 
of the lovelier late Gothic Madonnas painted in Northern Italy. The design 
shows moderately the calligraphic features of the International style, and 
there is, to me, in the sentiment some suggestion of the idealism of Gentile 
da Fabriano, who was at Venice in the early years of the fifteenth century. 
The condition of the picture is excellent, except that the gold pattern on 
the lapis-blue mantle has nearly disappeared. Dr. Richter ascribes this 
Madonna to Giovanni Badile of Verona, concerning whom we have rec- 
ords from 1418 to 1433. 

The head of the Renaissance movement in Verona is Liberale, by whom 
the Cannon Collection has three pictures —a Saint Sebastian and Saint 
Anthony of Padua, side panels of a big altarpiece and a Holy Family with 
a Prophet. The two saints are remarkable for their stern monumentality 
and belong to Liberale’s early career, certainly well before 1490. The draw- 
ing of the St. Sebastian (Fig. 5) is both powerful and florid, and the piercing 
of his muscles with crossbow shafts is represented with the most drastic 
realism. But the clouds about his feet and the cherub tell us that this is to be 
regarded as a celestial vision and not as a literal martyrdom. In the feeling 
there is something baroque. The baroque is a state of mind, not a period, 
and every age produces it. 

The St. Anthony is remarkable for an austere ardor. The Saint, who is 
generally represented as sweetly sentimental, is here depicted as a formidable 
if not fanatical votary. 

The Holy Family is from Liberale’s later years, from what is usually 
called his decadence. There is in it something borrowed but unassimilated 
from the sweetness of Raphael. It is a somewhat repainted picture, none 
too well composed, and not of agreeable effect. But the head of a bearded 
prophet, presumably Isaiah, who foretold the virgin birth, is austerely grand. 
The picture, as Dr. Richter has pointed out in the privately printed cata- 
logue of the Cannon Collection, should be taken, not as a Holy Family, but 
as an assertion of the Mystery of the Incarnation. 

By Liberale’s disciple, Niccolo Giolfino, there are three pictures: a charm 
ing St. George in a landscape between two ecclesiastical saints, a picture in 
impeccable preservation; a long predella of the Circumcision with many 
figures; and a little furniture panel representing the Story of Chiomara and 
the Centurion (Fig. 6). The story as told by Valerius Maximus, Book IX, 
runs so: captured and violated by a centurion, Queen Chiomara of Galatia 
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was allowed to ransom herself. As the ransom money was being weighed, 
on her signal, one of her servants stabbed the ravisher to death. It is a grue- 
some subject for any one to wish to set in a wainscot or bride chest, but the 
Italians seem to have been thoroughly “hard-boiled” towards such “old 
unhappy things.” As a vengeance for dishonored chastity, it, after all, 
finds a kind of place among bride chest subjects. 

An altarpiece of medium size (Fig. 7), representing the Madonna 
Enthroned, St. Mary Magdalen, St. Nicholas, St. John the Baptist and St. 
Catherine, is certainly the most beautiful primitive altarback of the Veronese 
school in America, and, I feel, one of the seven or eight best existent. Its 
merit is largely technical — the cool splendor of the enamel, the static dig- 
nity, its simple yet effective arrangement, the lucent beauty of the sky and 
landscape. A kind of impassivity about it contrasts instructively with the 
more feelingful enthroned Madonnas of Giovanni Bellini and his followers. 
Mr. Berenson ascribes this panel to Francesco Morone, who was active from 
about 1495 to 1529. Dr. Richter, since Francesco was long in partnership 
with his father and teacher, Domenico, suggests a collaboration between the 
two. The general look of the picture is very like that of Francesco's signed 
and dated, 1503, Madonna in Sta. Maria in Organo, Verona. But the Can- 
non Madonna has a starker and more Mantegnesque accent. Hence it should 
be considerably earlier. It seems to me that Domenico may be responsible for 
the design and for the painting of the Madonna and Child, while the saints 
with the accessories and the landscape may be executed by Francesco. If 
there has been such collaboration, it has not impaired the unity of the effect. 
It is one of the finer altarpieces of the end of the fifteenth century, and most 
characteristically Veronese. 

The small group of Veronese primitives which I have summarily described 
is the most important in America. Indeed, in such items as the Eight Stories 
of the Virgin and the Madonna by the Master of the Bevilacqua votive 
fresco, it contains beautiful rarities which one will seek in vain in the great 
European galleries, or even at Verona itself. 
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TWO IVORY PLAQUES AT AACHEN 


By Grorce W. ELpERKIN 
Princeton University 


Among the six ivory plaques of the late antique period which now adorn 
the pulpit of the cathedral at Aachen, two represent a youthful Dionysus 
standing beneath an arched vine (Figs. 1-2). The only essential difference 
between them is that in one the god leans upon a water-spout in the form of 
a lion’s head and with his right hand grasps the vine above him, while in the 
other he leans upon a colonnette and pours water from a pitcher. Strzygow- 
ski has shown that these plaques and their companion pieces are of Egyp- 
tian provenance.’ V. A. Smith compared similar figures in Indian art and 
believed that their prototype should be sought in Syria or Asia Minor (Figs. 
3°4).”. That the more likely provenance is Asia Minor may now be reaf- 
firmed in the light of varied evidence which points to the Lydo-Phrygian 
region. The motif of Dionysus standing beside a vine and grasping a branch 
of it with upraised hand appears in relief on a base discovered at Puteoli 
(Fig. 5) where according to the inscription the figure represents the Lydian 
Tmolus.* This base is a copy of a lost monument erected at Rome in A. D. 
30 in honor of Tiberius by the twelve cities of Asia Minor which he had 
restored after an earthquake. The original base, like the copy, was decorated 
with twelve figures personifying the grateful cities. It is a fair assumption 
that these personifications were not arbitrarily chosen but either reproduced 
cult-images of the cities or in some way embodied their local traditions. Thus 
Ephesus was very appropriately represented by an Amazon because the Ama- 
zons had founded there the temple of Artemis. Tmolus was personified as 
Dionysus with a vine because that city was famous for the vineyards which 
covered the slopes of its mountain of the same name. The general corre- 
spondence in action of this Dionysus with that of the Dionysus of the 
Aachen plaque and of the Indian figures favors the theory that a Tmolian 
Dionysus is the ultimate source of all. Tmolus was the most important seat 
of Dionysus in Asia Minor. It was his home according to Euripides. In the 
Bacche Dionysus appeals to the chorus of menads who have come with 


*Strzygowski, Hell. u. Kopt. Kunst, pp. 55. 
*History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 381, figs. A. B. C; cf. p. 116, fig. 67. 


*It is the belief of L. Banti (Studi Etruschi, V, p. 188, n. 2) that this figure personifies the moun- 
tain upon which the city was situated. She compares the Lydian Tmolus with a personification of 
Vetulonia in a relief from Cervetri (pl. XIV). This is a curious coincidence which may reflect a 
tradition of some connection between the two cities. 
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him from Tmolus to Thebes, to lift high their Phrygian cymbals. They in 
turn exhort one another to hymn their god amid Phrygian cries and the 
sound of flutes. Dionysus tells Pentheus that Lydia is his fatherland and 
that he comes from “flowery Tmolus.”* The repeated mention of Tmolus 
as the home of Dionysus explains easily the choice of the god as the repre- 
sentative of the city and why a Tmolian image of him should have been the 
prototype of other figures of the god. He was apparently the Dionysus par 
excellence of Asia Minor. A small terracotta mould discovered at Jerash is 
a crude but significant version of the Tmolian motif (Fig. 6). The god rests 
upon a sceptre (?) crossing the left leg in front of the right just as he does 
in the plaques. His right arm is raised above his head in the conventional 
pose of relaxation, and does not appear to grasp the branch which passes like 
an arch over his head. At the foot of the sceptre is a dog which though 
turned to the right twists its head around so as to look up at his master. 
The Dionysus of Tmolus on the Puteoli base is the simplest extant version 
of the motif. Overbeck suggested that the artist who created it simply sub- 
stituted the vine for the thyrsus which the god holds with upraised hand in 
earlier representations.” In the Aachen plaques the external support and the 
soft form of the Dionysus are reminiscences of Praxitelean art while the ver- 
tical folds of drapery behind him recall those of the Venus Kallipygos which 
is also a Praxitelean derivative. The position of the legs of the Dionysus of 
the Aachen plaques and of the Indian adaptations of the Tmolian Dionysus 
has been changed, but this position is found in the Hellenistic art of Asia 
Minor whither it came from Attic art of the fourth century.® The statue of 
a youth discovered at Tralles in Caria leans against a pillar, crossing the left 
leg in front of the right.’ Furthermore this pose was well established in 
Mithraic art which was Pergamene in origin. Cautes and Cautopates who 
cross their legs in this way wear pointed Phrygian caps which establish the 
origin of the type in northwestern Asia Minor.* The same cap is seen in one 
of the plaques on the head of a tiny figure that is perched upon a tendril and 
playing a flute. He is clearly a Phrygian flute-player and quite properly 
appears in the vine of the. Lydo-Phrygian Dionysus. The Phrygian flute is 
sounded here in honor of the Tmolian wine-god just as it is in the Bacche.® 
The artist who carved the plaque could hardly have originated this detail 


“Bacche, 55, 65, 462. 

°Griech. Plastik, Il, p. 503. 

*Strzygowski, of. cit., p. 56. 

"Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 16, fig. 10. 

*J. Leipoldt, Die Religion des Mithra, figs. 16, 17, 32-34. 2 
127-128. ; 
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but rather took it from some Tmolian or Lydo-Phrygian work. Finally, the 
motif of Dionysus pouring water from a pitcher (Fig. 2) which marks him 
as a deity of moisture points quite clearly to Phrygia. It was there, and there 
alone, that Dionysus bore the epitheton Hyes, “the one who rains.” This 
Dionysus was identified by Plutarch with Osiris.*° It is possible that the 
carver of the plaque made the same identification as Plutarch and intended 
the Dionysus with the pitcher to represent the Egyptian Osiris. In any 
case the Dionysus who rains and the diminutive flute-player with pointed 
cap are definitely Phrygian in origin. In the one plaque the water fails 
through the vine into the mouth of a dog; in the other it streams directly 
from a lion’s head spout into the mouth of the dog. The two plaques thus 
present two versions of the same motif. The juxtaposition of the vine and 
the lion’s head spout is old in Greek painting, a good example occurring on 
the Phineus cup."* The dog in the plaques is Sirius whose rising was 
attended by scorching heat which was necessary for the ripening of the 
grapes. During the dog days of August and September the “dog” drank 
up all the moisture. 

That the motif of Dionysus grasping a vine with upraised hand should 
have passed eastward from the Lydo-Phrygian region to India is much more 
likely than its migration thither from Egypt. The cities of Tmolus and Per- 
gamon were at the western end of the great road to Persia and India over 
which Pergamene art found its way to Gandhara.” The path of this artis- 
tic influence which affected so profoundly the early Buddhist sculpture of 
northwest India was the same as that which literary tradition gave to the 
expedition of Dionysus to the east. Euripides tells of the wine-god setting 
forth from the Lydian and Phrygian plains for the walls of Bactria.** It was 
in Bactria that Buddhism found an early home.** Diodorus says that among 
the Indians of his time the legend was current that Dionysus came from the 
west.’° Arrian is in doubt whether Dionysus set out from Thebes or Lydian 
Tmolus.** Nonnus elaborates the tradition, devoting three books of his epic 
to the fair youth Ampelos “Vine” who accompanied Dionysus on his con- 


"G. M. N. Davis, The Asiatic Dionysus, p. 145. Osiris as the river Nile was easily compared 
with the aqueous Dionysus of Phrygia. 


"Furtw.-Reich., Griech. Vasenm., pl. 41. 


“For the influence of Pergamene art upon Indian see A. Foucher, L’Art Gréco-Bouddhique du 
Gandhara I, pp. 241-245. The Gandharan figures with serpent tails are most probably derived 
from the frieze of the gigantomachy of the great altar of Zeus. 


*Bacche, 13-15. 
“Davis, op. cit., pp. 163-164. 
*II, 38. 

* Anabasis, V, 1. 











quest. The poet calls Ampelos “the Tmolian,” thus closely associating him 
with the Lydian city.’” The tradition as to a conquest of the east by Diony- 
sus was not entirely fancy but rather the Greek way of expressing a belief 
that the culture of the vine had spread from Asia Minor through Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia to India.** With Dionysus followed the sileni and the 
menads whose figures appear in the art of their new home. There has been 
found in Mathura a relief representing a pot-bellied silenus quite drunk and 
very much in need of assistance which he receives from two menads.”” The 
relief once decorated a stuba which was a tomb.” Coomaraswamy who 
dates the piece in the first century after Christ believes it to be Buddhist 
in theme but not yet completely explained. Now it is possible that the mystic 
cult of the Theban-Tmolian wine-god whose characteristic cup, the cantha- 
rus, appears alone upon Theban gravestones” as the symbol of immortal- 
ity (?) followed Dionysus on his expedition to the east. This reasonable 
assumption might explain the appearance of a drunken silenus in Indian 
sepulchral art because according to Orphic-Dionysiac creed a good life was 
rewarded with eternal drunkenness.” The silenus may have been derived 
indirectly from a sarcophagus of Roman date whence seem to have come the 
garlands supported by putti which also decorate the stupa. Foucher pub- 
lishes three examples of such decoration in one of which appears the mystic 
pomegranate.” This significant fruit is represented alone on a Beeotian grave 
stela, obviously as a symbol. Whether this borrowed decoration of the 
stupa retained its western significance must remain a question, but its pres- 
ence in Indian art like that of the Dionysiac figure” grasping a tree was the 
logical consequence of the transplantation of the vine from its Mediterra- 
nean home. 


"Dionysiaca, X, 308. 

*On Dionysus and the vine in India see Strabo, XV, 58; cf. 33. The introduction of the vine 
from the west must have occurred some time after the arrival of the Aryans in Persia and India 
because in the Vedic period soma and not wine was the intoxicating drink of immortality. The 
Greek word for “wine” has no congener in the Aryan language and is probably of Mediterranean 
origin. 

"Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, I1, Sculpture, pp. 47- 
48, pl. III. 

"Cf. Foucher, of. cit., I, pp. 47-48. 

*Arch. Eph., 1920, p. 29, fig. 11. 

™Plato, Rep., 363D. 

Op. cit., I, p. 239, figs. 116-118; cf. Robert, Die Antiken Sarcophag-Reliefs, 11, nos. 139, 182; 
III, 196, 358. 

*Arch. Eph., 1920, p. 31, pl. III. For the pomegranate in archaic Lydian sepulchral art and in 
late Phrygian grave stelz see the author’s Kantharos, pp. 25-28. 

*The figure is female. It may be a menad substituted for the original Dionysus but it is also 
possible that the effeminate Dionysus is responsible for the change. Euripides in the Baccha 353 
refers to the god as “the stranger of female form.” 
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The exact provenance of the ivory plaques at Aachen is unknown. They 
may have come from Panopolis which was anciently a center for the wor- 
ship of Pan in Egypt as the name of the city implies. The presence of Pan 
with his syrinx in the plaque representing Isis would then be very appropri- 
ate.”* Perhaps the ivory-carver was a fellow citizen of Nonnus, the Pano- 
politan, and like him drew upon the traditions of Tmolus for his version of 
Dionysus which both greatly embellished. This enrichment may have been 
due in part to woven fabrics. Panopolis was a city of weavers according to 
Strabo.” An example of Coptic weaving of the fourth or fifth century rep- 
resents Dionysus with right arm raised above his head as he leans upon a 
column.” A flowering plant reaches up beside him to a point well above his 
waist but is not arched over his head. The motif of pouring water into 
the mouth of a dog is also missing, but the source of the type may be a 
Tmolian Dionysus. The flowers recall the Euripidean description of Tmolus 
as “flowery.” 


*Strzygowski, of. cit., p. 50, remarks the popularity of Pan in Egyptian art. For the Isis plaque 
see p. 47, fig. 33. On the question of an Alexandrian provenance for Coptic ivories see Westholm, 
Acta Archaeologica, V (1935) p. 242. 

"Strabo 813. 

*R. Pfister, Tissus Coptes du Musée du Louvre, pl. X. 

*Bacch. 462. 








THE TEMPLE PAINTINGS OF TIBET 


By Ruts F. Farweiyi 
Newark, New Jersey 












Tibet, for long known as the “Hermit Nation,” the “Forbidden Land,” 
“Land of the Supernatural,” “Land of the Gods, not Men,” has maintained 
for centuries an unbroken aloofness from her neighbors. Her inhospitable 
attitude has been sustained on every hand by her geographical location, high 
up on a vast area of wind-swept and snow-covered plateaus, bordered by 
majestic Himalayan peaks, difficult indeed of travel. 

In spite of this age-preserved isolation, foreign influences have crept in. 
Chief among them was the introduction of Buddhism from India in the 
seventh century A. D., an event that brought in its wake not alone a reli- 
gion, but a civilization which developed its own form of art. 

Along the ancient caravan routes have come the contributions to this 
Tibetan art. Indian artistic traditions have reached Tibet by a western 
route, Indian Buddhist missionaries brought the first sacred images to illus- 
trate their sermons. From an early date Tibet was in close contact with 
Nepal whose pictorial art steadily influenced the Tibetan conceptions of 
beauty. About the tenth century A. D., many Buddhist monks from Turke- 
stan found refuge from Mohammedan persecution in Tibetan monasteries. 
With them came the traditions of their respective localities. On the other 
hand, the influence of Chinese art was limited to matters of technique, design 
and ornamentation. 

At the present time there are at least two distinct areas or spheres of 
artistic activity in Tibet — the Southwestern and the Northeastern. The 
former has its center at Shigatse and is thus tributary to the Indo-Nepalese 
art. The latter has its center in the province of Dergé and is, therefore, 
strongly imbued with influences from Mongolia and Western China. 

Tibet, after absorbing these various factors, brought out ultimately a dis- 
tinctive sacred art bearing a national stamp characterized by vitality and 
glowing color. This racial product is due in part to the circumstance that 
Buddhism, when it entered Tibet, incorporated within itself many of the 
primitive beliefs and practices of an indigenous religion. 

Consideration of Tibetan pictorial and sculptural art involves the study 
of the concepts of Buddhism, or Lamaism, which is its Tibetan form. Under 
its influence, all artistic expression is of a religious character. Tibetan art is, 
therefore, but as a means to an end, and though it may be, of course, zstheti- 
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Fic. 2. A SANSARA OR WHEEL OF Lire. A PicTOoRIAL DIAGRAM WHICH SUMS Fic. 1. TIBETAN TEMPLE PAINTING. TSENG-KA-PA, A FIFTEENTH CENTURY REFORMER 
UP MANY FEATURES OF THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE. IN THE MIDDLE PORTION ARE OF LAMAISM, IN THE CENTER, SURROUNDED BY SCENES FROM HIS LIFE 
PICTURED THE SIX WORLDS OR REGIONS INTO WHICH ONE MAY BE BORN The Newark Museum, Newark, N. J. 
Collection of Mr. William B. Whitney 














cally deserving, it is primarily an expression for the purpose of interpreting 
religious ideas. Every painting, called Thang-ka (interpreted banner), illus- 
trates a sermon. 

These temple paintings, in the form of scrolls, hang like banners in tem- 
ples, or private dwellings, and are carried in religious processions. They are 
bordered by mountings of splendid Chinese damasks or brocades, usually in 
tri-colored stripes of blue, yellow and red. When not in use a thin veil pro- 
tects the painting from dust, incense smoke and other ravages of time. 

The Tibetan artist is a lama, or monk, of reputedly saintly character, liv- 
ing in a lamasery — the center of religious life. His studio preserves an 
intense religious atmosphere. During the execution of a painting prayers 
are recited and chanted ceaselessly. The painting is done on a canvas sized 
by a mixture of glue and chalk and polished by a conch shell to a high glaze. 
A draftsman, who is not the painter, draws in the design according to a 
transfer or stencil as specified in the iconographical manuals. Thus the Thang- 
kas may present variety in subject matter, yet within certain well-defined 
limits preserve a rigid inflexibility. Such art canons well illustrate the “bind- 
ing force of convention, nowhere stronger than in the domain of religion.” 

Students or disciples grind and mix the pigments, generally the crude and 
garish colors. Then the painter applies them. Here again tradition rules, for 
auspicious days must be observed for painting in the face of a Buddha or a 
Bodhisattva. The colors are laid on flat. Little attempt is made at shading, 
although this is not unknown, being occasionally noticeable on garments and 
accessories. 

Finally, the painting may be consecrated by some high ranking lama 
imprinting one or both of his hands upon the back. From that moment the 
painting becomes a potent and efficacious object for worship. (The Newark 
Museum is fortunate in owning several such consecrated Thang-kas.) It is 
difficult to date the Thang-kas for none are dated or signed, an indication of 
the impersonal nature of this form of art. The style and condition of a paint- 
ing alone may suggest its approximate age. Artist-lamas travel from one 
lamasery to another, a fact that accounts for the noticeable similarity between 
art objects throughout Tibet. 

To the Westerner a Tibetan banner presents a spectacle of such complex- 
ity as to evoke wonder bordering on perplexity. This complexity in compo- 
sition may briefly be explained by the fact that Buddhism in its evolution 
across space and time acquired many foreign accretions, so unlike its pure 
and simple origin. In India it became strongly imbued with Sivaite and Tan- 
tric influences, and other beliefs in magic practices. In Tibet it was again 
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modified for the purpose of propagation, by the adoption of certain rites of 
the indigenous P6n religion and of Shamanism —a form of nature and 
demon worship. Representation of this overcrowded pantheon chrystal- 
lized into conventional forms which have remained the same for centuries. 

The Buddhist-Lamaist mythology comprises both earthly beings of pacific 
and demoniacal forms, and divinities who transcend the mortal and reside in 
celestial realms. This hierarchy is systematically arranged in nicely graded 
ranks with varying manifestations. Above all is Adi-Buddha, the infinite 
source and originator of all things. All the other deities may be divided into 
six large classes, under which are many sub-divisions: first, the Buddhas; 
second, the Bodhisattvas; third, the feminine deities; fourth, the tutelary 
gods (Yi-dam, or protectors); fifth, the Defenders of the Faith (the Dharin- 
apala, called the “Eight Terrible Ones”); and sixth, all minor divinities, 
genii, guardians, historical personages and saints. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy writes that in Buddhist iconography, “The 
gods ‘assume the forms that are imaged by their worshippers.’ ” It might be 
added, for further elucidation, that it seems doubtful if Buddhist worship- 
pers actually see their deities with such multiplicity of heads, eyes, arms and 
even legs. It would seem that these extra members are rather a symbolical 
means of implying the idea that the deities are vastly superior to humans 
both in the extent and variety of their powers. 

In the portrayal of the images the posture of the hands (mudras), the 
symbols held in them, the sitting or standing position (asanas), the number 
of heads and arms, the color, the aspect whether mild or ferocious — each 
of these features has a significance and conveys a definite meaning to the 
initiated. 

There are four classes into which the paintings may be conveniently 
divided. First should be noted the usual form of Thang-ka portraying, on a 
large scale, a divinity or personage as the central figure, surrounded by 
scenes from his life or accessory persons, on a smaller scale. (Fig.1.) Second 
is the Mandala or magic circle, which is an ingenious expedient for pro- 
jecting a world-view of the Buddhist universe on a plane surface by graph- 
ically representing manifold figures and symbols. In short, it is a symbolic 
picture of the World of Ideas (the Spiritual) and the World of Forms (the 
Material). Third, the Wheel of Life or Sansdra, a pictorial diagram which 
sums up many features of the Buddhist doctrine and appears on the portico 
walls of many Tibetan Lamaseries. (Fig. 2.) 

The Wheel signifies life as successive and continuous cycles, from birth 
through death, to subsequent re-birth. Buddha’s theory taught the renuncia- 
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Fic. 3. A TSHOK-SHING PORTRAYING GAUTAMA BUDDHA AS THE CENTRAL FIGURE, FiG.4. A TIBETAN PAINTING, OR THANG-KA, REPRESENTING LHA-MO, THE ONLY 
SURROUNDED BY A HOST FROM THE BUDDHIST-LAMAIST PANTHEON FEMININE DEITY AMONG THE GROUP OF “EIGHT TERRIBLE ONES” 
The Newark Museum, Newark,N. J. or DHARMAPALA 














tion of one’s desire — meaning thirst or craving for, or attachment to exist’ 
ence — thus achieving escape from the every-turning of the Wheel. Sansa- 
ras are painted in a realistic and lively style, the better to teach the unlet- 
tered masses in a vivid manner. 

The fourth class of painting is called Tshok-shing — an assemblage of the 
Buddhist-Lamaist deities. (Fig. 3 illustrates this type.) On an enormous lotus 
throne is grouped a large company, surmounted by the principal figure, 
which in this instance is the Gautama Buddha, with the Maitreya Buddha 
on his right and Mafijusri on his left. Above him and at either side are num- 
erous celestial beings and saints through whom Buddhism came to Tibet. 
Those below the Gautama Buddha, from top to bottom and arranged in 
rows are Lamas, Yiedam, Dhyani-Buddhas, Taras, Arhats, Bodhisattvas 
and Dharmapalas. 

Some Tibetan paintings, riotous with color, teem with the activity of vio- 
lent demon forces equipped with an arsenal of weapons, while other paint- 
ings radiate the calm of meditative Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and saints. Thang- 
kas are seen at their best when hung in their native setting — the gloomy 
interior of a Lamasery temple dimly lighted by faintly flickering butter 
lamps, in an atmosphere scented with incense and the peculiar odor of butter 
lamps. Many Thang-kas, weathered by time, have their pigments greatly 
subdued by age and by exposure to the oily smoke of butter lamps. 

Tibetan art, a strong power in the propagation of religion and hence an 
indispensable adjunct to it, forms a well-marked and highly individualized 
subdivision of the great field of Buddhist religious art. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
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Painting miniatures at five dollars each to help out his finances as a youth 
at Yale College, Samuel F. B. Morse, whose reputation as a portrait painter 
has been almost if not quite overlooked in the brilliance of his fame as the 
inventor of the telegraph, began life as an artist. Following his graduation 
from college he studied with Benjamin West in London and exhibited suc- 
cessfully at the Society of Arts there, after which he returned home to 
encounter the disappointment of finding no demand whatever for the ambi- 
tious historical compositions he brought with him. He took a studio in Bos- 
ton where he showed them for a time without success. At last, realizing the 
lack of any sort of encouragement he removed to Hanover, New Hampshire, 
where he had some success as a painter of cabinet portraits and met and loved 
Lucretia Pickering Walker, whom he later married. The finest of the few 
miniatures I know of from his hand is one of her painted presumably in 1815 
at about the time they became engaged, which still remains in the posses- 
sion of her family. That it represents his favorite likeness of the girl he so 
greatly loved is obvious, I think, from the fact that he reproduced it in a life- 
size oil painting for himself, a charming portrait now in the collection of Mr. 
Herbert Lee Pratt. 

Louis Fairchild, born in Farmington, Connecticut, in 1800, who in the 
1820's and *30’s was established as a miniaturist and portrait painter in the 
nearby city of Hartford, was a draughtsman of notable skill. His small por- 
trait of Mrs. Martha Benton Lathrop in pencil and wash has more than a 
little of the distinction of the similar likenesses of Seth Wells Cheney, which 
are probably the most perfect miniatures of the kind made in America. The 
Mrs. Lathrop is signed with the artist’s initials, “L. F.” and dated, “Feby 27, 
1827.” It was drawn in Hartford after her return thereto following the 
death of her husband in Aurelius, New York. The story of that return with 
a brother who drove out there from Hartford in an oxcart and got her is a 
veritable epic of those early days. Later, in 1833, Fairchild painted in oils 
another of her family, Frederick Stanley Benton, a portrait of considerable 
charm and a creditable characterization of an engaging personality. 

The portraiture of Henry Inman is distinctly Victorian in its tendency 
toward the superfluous emphasis of the note of mere prettiness, including 
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the addition of all sorts of accessories to accentuate the effect. His miniature 
of Ann Hall, herself a miniaturist of somewhat similar tendencies, is perhaps 
as near the acme of that kind of thing as one will be likely to encounter — 
a colorful arrangement of flowers, draperies, frills and furbelows, with addi- 
tional touches of decoration in the carving of the very ornate chair. 

Of the few miniaturists whose product merited the consideration of 
Edward Greene Malbone, and who profited by the advice of that master, 
John Wesley Jarvis had perhaps the most humble beginnings. I reproduce 
a pair of signed and dated silhouettes of 1799, picturing Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Scovill of Philadelphia, proving that he began the practise of por- 
traiture in that medium. His next ventures while still silhouettes were painted 
and with the addition of color in the faces. Two of these representing John 
Hunt, 1773-1847, and his wife Betsey Atwater Hunt, 1777-1820, are pre- 
served at the New Haven Colony Historical Society. The former is signed 
and dated, “1807.” In a private collection I know of two similar signed and 
dated silhouette miniatures from his hand, dated “1808” and “1809,” pic- 
turing Mr. Wanser, the elder, and Mr. Wanser, the younger, evidently 
brothers, who lived on Long Island. The earliest ivory by Jarvis which I 
have encountered is that of the “Unidentified Man” at the Metropolitan 
Museum, signed and dated, “1809.” His signature generally consists of his 
last name only in roman capital letters. From about 1809 it is reasonable, 
I believe, to assume that he painted miniatures mostly on ivory. It was sev 
eral years previous, during the season of 1805-1806, that Malbone had vis- 
ited his studio in New York with Dunlap and given him some assistance 
in the art of miniature painting. 

Isaac Shefheld, 11798-1843, a Connecticut painter who practised his pro- 
fession almost exclusively in New London and the immediate vicinity, has 
been known only for his innumerable portraits in oils of seafaring men, tel- 
escope in hand, which are anything but works of art whatever their merits 
as likenesses. I have recently discovered two signed and dated miniatures on 
ivory from his hand, one of which, 2!/, by 1 15/16 inches, I reproduce. It 
is inscribed on paper pasted to the back of the panel, “Painted by Isaac Shef- 
field, Jany, 1837, New London.” Though not really good in technic, it is 
considerably better than his oil portraits and presents indications of being 
a really excellent likeness. The background of blue sky is dappled with curi- 
ous little crescent shaped clouds, invisible in the reproduction, which are 
probably a characteristic identifying mark of his product. 

Another Connecticut worker in ivory who is deservedly rather well 
known is Thomas Gimbrede, 1781-1852, who practised his art and that of 
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a dancing master as well, in New York City in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, and later became the instructor in drawing at the Military 
Academy at West Point, a position he continued to occupy until his death. 
His miniatures are rather rare. Bolton lists but two, one of which is known 
only from an engraving. I am illustrating another, identified by its having the 
artist’s card in the back of the locket. It pictures, as a young man, Charles 
A. Sherman, 1'783-1844, of Suffield, Connecticut, and New York City, and 
measures 2!/, by 17/g inches. It was probably painted in New York prior to 
1810 when the subject would have been twenty-seven years of age. Though 
somewhat faded there is little doubt of its having been originally a rather 
creditable work technically and artistically. 

Charles Robert Leslie, the American painter who spent practically all of 
his active life in London, where he was a figure of importance in artistic cir 
cles in his day, painted an occasional miniature. Mrs. Clarke Walling has 
in her collection one picturing Commodore Matthew Galbraith Perry, 21/g 
by 1 11/16 inches, painted in oils on ivory. The chromatic scheme is in a 
dark key enhancing the rich effect of the oil color and was presumably 
chosen for that precise purpose. Very few American miniaturists painted in 
oils on ivory and not many used oils at all. Trumbull worked in the medium 
on wooden panels and Albert Gallatin Hoit, James H. Kimberly, John 
Lewis Krimmel, Inman and Ferdinand Lee Boyle painted in oils on ivory. 

The best of Kimberly’s ivories in oils which I have seen is that of the Rev. 
Charles Gardner Acly, a rectangular panel, 3 3/16 by 2 9/16 inches, painted 
in Watertown, New York, in 1838, and fully identified by an inscription in 
the artist’s hand on a slip of paper pasted to the back of the ivory, which is 
set in a daguerreotype case of the period. The drawing in this portrait, while 
competent, lacks the sensitive incisiveness of a confident hand, and the color, 
while satisfactory, fails to achieve distinction. Whatever its failings, though, 
it manages to impress one favorably as being very likely an exceptionally 
accurate likeness and it escapes completely the prosaic perfection of the 
daguerreotype or early photograph. 

I have owned for a number of years a pair of profile miniatures drawn 
with a pen on thin cardboard by Alexander H. Emmons, the Connecticut 
engraver, miniaturist and portrait painter in oils, born in 1816, whose active 
life as an artist is associated almost entirely with Hartford and Norwich in 
that state. I am satisfied that they are fairly representative of his earliest 
efforts in portraiture. I reproduce here an example of his later work, a mini- 
ature on ivory, 2!/, by 1 13/16 inches, picturing a little girl, ten or twelve 
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years of age. The artist's card in the back of the locket proves it to have 
been painted in Norwich or the immediate vicinity in the late 1840's. 
William Jared Lane, the son of Jared and Aphia Ruggles Lane of New 
Milford, Connecticut, who were both painted by Ralph Earl, became an 
amateur miniaturist of really exceptional ability. As a youth he was inter- 
ested in the Fine Arts and had excellent taste. Though educated as a lawyer 
and spending most of his life as a banker, much of his leisure was devoted 
to making likenesses in miniature of members of his immediate family and 
relatives. He developed an excellent technic which in connection with a pal- 
ette of singularly pure colors enabled him to perfect a style of considerable 
merit. His likeness of Pamela Hubbell, the daughter of Thaddeus and Sarah 
Hubbell of Bridgeport, Connecticut, painted in 181'7, when she was nine- 
teen years of age — and just prior to her marriage to the artist — illustrates 
satisfactorily, I believe, the measure of his accomplishment as an artist in 
the exacting requirements of the miniature. Born October 13, 1789, in New 
Milford, Mr. Lane was for many years cashier of the Fulton Bank in New 
York City. He died May 8, 1867, in New Milford. 
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A WINSLOW HOMER MISCELLANY 











Many years ago the late Mr. Gustav Reichard, who had for a very considerable 
period previously conducted an art business in New York, gave me the handful of 
Winslow Homer letters addressed to his firm which I am printing here, after telling me 
the story of the beginning of their official relation with the artist, as his agent. It seems 
that one day Homer, with whom he had had occasional dealings, walked into their store 
(practically no art dealers here had “galleries” at that early date) and placing a port- 
folio of about two dozen of his watercolors on a table said, ‘“‘Here, Reichard, I want 
you to give me $300 for these pictures.” Mr. Reichard, conscious of the injustice of 
such a transaction, answered that he would not care to do that — and as disappoint- 
ment appeared in Homer’s face, added after a very slight pause, “But I tell you what I 
will do. I will give you $300 and take the pictures and sell them for your account for 
the best prices I can get.” Homer, quite satisfied with that understanding, took the 
$300 and left his pictures. Some months later Mr. Reichard told me he had the pleas- 
ure of mailing the artist the rest of his share from the proceeds of the sale of the water- 
colors, something like $3,000. Thereafter so long as Reichard & Co. continued in busi- 
ness they handled all Homer’s work, an arrangement satisfactory and profitable to both. 



























Scarboro, Maine 
Messrs. Reichard & Co. May 14th, 1887 
Gentlemen: 

I have ordered my Academy picture sent to you — will you please show it in your 
window as long as you see fit. 

My lowest price is $3,000 — will you send it to Grady & McKeaver, 719 Six Ave- 
nue. If you think you could sell it by sending anywhere, you are quite at liberty to do 
so up to July 20th when I should like it sent to the above address for Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, or send it before if it’s in your way. 












Scarboro, Maine 
Messrs. Reichard & Co. Jan. 27th, 1893 
Gentlemen: 

I wish you to make me a frame 3314 x 50 — Thirty-three and one-half by Fifty. 
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The picture will be ready by the time the February coupons are cut off. 
I received yours of Jan. 25th. I am glad to be assured that you will hold my pic- 
tures for Chicago in spite of the devil. 
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Scarboro, Maine 
Messrs. Reichard & Co. March 17th, 1893 


Gentlemen: 


I send you today by American Ex. the Painting of “Murray Hill.” It is for my 
new frame. The “Fox Hunt” is finished & I will send it early in the week (next week). 

The “Murray Hill” I am not very particular about but want about $2000 cash for 
it. The “Fox Hunt” I shall not give a price on, until it has been seen — & I should like 
your advice about it. It is quite an unusual and very beautiful* picture. Price should be 
no object to anyone wishing it. 

When I see the price that portraits bring — from $3,000 to $6,000, and consider 
the difference in the skill required in arranging & painting a scene in out of door light 
I do not see why I should not get a good price for this. I did not draw the sketch I 
sent you of this picture with any care — so you will be much surprised. 
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Scarboro, Maine 
Messrs. Reichard & Co. Dec. 11th, 1893 


Gentlemen: 


That painting in black and white I will sell for cost — that is my expenses to Chi- 
cago $280 — net, to me — Sell it before Christmas, or I give it away. 


Scarboro, Maine 
Messrs. Reichard & Co. Dec. 18th, 1893 


Gentlemen: 


I will let you know when to finish the frame — now in white. 


If you sell the black & white this week telegraph me — you have until Saturday 
noon to sell it in. 
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Grand Balance 


Scarboro, Maine 
Messrs. Reichard & Co. Oct. 14th, 1893 
Gentlemen: 

I have rec'd your check of 264.— I hope now that you will give that frame a rest. 
I appear to have paid you up to date $72 on it. 

After I once pay for a frame I never wish to consider it in valuing a picture — the 
price will mean in the future — picture & frame, as it always has up to this time. The 
buyer has no right to sell me my own frame whether I want it or not. 














Lists of Homer’s drawings published in “Harper’s Weekly” having already been 

published, I am adding herewith the titles of some of the books containing illustrations 

from his hand, hoping it will serve as an incentive for a comprehensive and critical 

study of his work as an illustrator — with perhaps an added account of his designs for 

the covers of sheet music. 

1 Our Fresh and Salt Tutors; or, That Good Old Time. By Vieux Moustache (Clar- 
ence Gordon?) With six plates by Winslow Homer. New York, 1870. 


2 Excelsior. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With illustrations by Winslow 
Homer, T. Moran & others. Square octavo. Boston, 1878. 

3 Tennyson’s Songs with Music. Set to Music by various composers. Edited by 
W. G. Cusins. Illustrations by Winslow Homer, C. S. Reinhart, A. Fredericks and 
Jessie Curtis. Quarto. New York, 1880. 













— FReDERIC F. SHERMAN 







AN EARLY AND A LATE PORTRAIT BY RALPH EARL 


Of the early portraits by Ralph Earl, painted in the 1770’s when he was in his 
“twenties”, the likeness of his friend, Amos Doolittle, the early Connecticut engraver, 
is, in my opinion, very much the most attractive though perhaps not the most impres- 
sive. It must have been painted in New Haven, Conn., just prior to his departure for 
England and at about the time he was painting there the Roger Sherman at the Yale 
Art Gallery and, I believe, the Rev. Nathaniel Taylor and Mrs. Nathaniel Taylor, 
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though descendants of these latter dated them as late as 1796. The Sherman is not pre- 
possessing and the Rev. Nathaniel Taylor is almost forbidding in appearance. The 
Colonel George Wyllys and the Colonel Samuel Talcott, which were executed in Hart- 
ford, Conn., a year or two earlier are neither colorful or very engaging. In this likeness 
of Amos Doolittle, the rich brown of the coat contrasted with the deep green curtain 
before which he is seated and the white of his waistcoat and brick red of the table 
cover at his left combine harmoniously in an effective ensemble. The face, while almost 
flat in appearance and without any appreciable modelling whatever, he manages to 
make interesting by color and form — eyes, nose, chin and mouth. Indeed, he never 
attempted modelling a face in a sculptural sense with such incisiveness and force as 
Richard Jennys and confined himself generally to the structure of the head and such 
likeness as he was able to get in this way without recourse to painstaking drawing in 
detail of that very decided variation of form in faces which is the most accurate rev- 
elation of character. The sitter is identified by his signature which appears on the par- 
tially open scroll and by comparison with the pastel portrait of Doolittle at the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society attributed to John Ramage, the miniaturist. This por- 
trait by Ralph Earl was referred to by a writer in the New York Sun of April 16, 1932, 
in the course of an article on Doolittle as an engraver, who said, “Ralph Earl. . . 
painted a picture of his friend, which shows a man with a round face, small eyes, and 
generally undistinguished features ... a gentleman of amiable and obliging disposition.” 

Amos Doolittle, born in Cheshire, Conn., May 18, 1754, worked almost exclusively 
in New Haven. Besides being a very able engraver, he was considerable of a graphic 
artist as well, as his original watercolors for his four plates illustrating the story of “The 
Prodigal Son” amply testify. He engraved (1775) the earliest Revolutionary views 
published in this country and in 1787 the portraits appearing in the first edition of 
Trumbull’s “History of Connecticut,” published that year. These earliest of his engrav- 
ings resemble Paul Revere’s early engravings in their crudity and are in no sense works 
of art, though he later developed a really admirable facility and produced a number of 
excellent plates. His Map of Connecticut of about 1'796 is probably the best eighteenth 
century map of the state. He died in New Haven on January 30, 1832. 

Our artist’s late portrait group of the three children of Colonel Nathaniel Taylor 
of New Milford, Connecticut, John, Charlotte and Nathaniel W.., is signed and dated, 
1796, the year he painted also Colonel Taylor and his wife, both now in the permanent 
collection of the New Milford Historical Society. The present canvas is unquestionably 
the finest picturing children he ever produced. In the likeness of the elder, John, who 
was nineteen at the time, one finds a definite revelation of individual character and in 
the representation of Charlotte, who was fourteen, an inescapable contrast of tempera- 
ment and an obvious difference in actual appearance. The likeness of the younger, 
Nathaniel W., who was but ten, approaches the stereotyped commonplace of Earl's 
children in the various portraits of their parents, where they have the look of marion- 
ettes. As a painter of children he was not a success. While his heads more or less indi- 
cate family characteristics there is an entire lack of expression in the faces which effec- 
tually prevents one from perceiving any evidence of personality. Furthermore, this 
lack of expression has the effect of making them all seem identical — like wax figures 
manufactured for the display of clothes. Colonel Taylor was a Revolutionary officer 
and an apothecary and druggist in New Milford, the son of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Taylor, 1753-1818, pastor of the Congregational Church. John, his eldest son, rep- 
resented in this picture, was born September 20, 1777; Charlotte was born March 20, 
1782, and Nathaniel W., was born June 23, 1786. In this picture both boys are in black 
suits with brass or copper buttons and the younger has a rather unusual wide white 
lawn collar with ruffled edges. The girl wears a low-cut yellow dress with a blue sash, 
pink roses in her hair and about her neck and a necklace of pearls strung on a red cord. 
They all have brown hair and eyes and fair complexion. 

— FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


It is probably not infrequent that important evidences of artistic ability of an unu- 
sual and suggestive quality fail of recognition in the customary stampede of the criti- 
cally blind toward the more advertised works of painters of doubtful merit and the 
facile variations of those more capable whose only ambition seems to succeed in making 
money by the manufacture of a marketable product. I recommend to anyone interested 
in contemporary. painting an unprejudiced search in exhibitions and elsewhere for 
these generally unrecognized pictures by unknown or practically unknown artists. 

As an example of the sort of work such a search may be likely to reveal I venture to 
mention several that I have discovered in the immediate past. Flower pictures and still- 
life generally has been one of the phases of painting that appealed to me the least, yet 
a friend and neighbor showed me some nature studies in watercolor of flowers and 
fruits that actually opened my eyes to the fragile beauty and evanescent charm of such 
painting. Their realism was implicit in an exquisitely sensitive handling which indicated 
rather than exploited incidental detail. The color had that delicacy which is the delight 
of bloom and the forms that grace and charm which is the very breath of life in nature. 
The flowers were, in their way, as fine as Fantin’s, but their very antithesis, for where 
his are realistic in a factual sense, Lillian Wadsworth’s are so in a spiritual sense. 

Another type of picture I have had a distaste for represents buildings, architectural 
views, factories and the like. Railway switch-yards, blast furnaces, caterpillar cranes 
and the rest of the truck with which men have cluttered up the earth may be necessary 
and useful adjuncts of present-day life, but I have rightly or wrongly felt they were 
not the material whereof beauty is made. I am also old fashioned and conservative 
enough to believe that the chief purpose of art is beauty, and that unless a thing can be 
transformed or translated into beauty by color or form or both, it has nothing to do 
with art. About a year ago I saw a view by William McKillop looking out from the 
back window of a New York Studio — tiers of windows in blank brick walls, fire 
escapes and the rest of the prosaic ensemble of such a scene, transformed by a subtle 
gradation of values into such a chromatic harmony that it seemed veritably to lift one 
up to a higher appreciation of the beauty of the commonplace. 

As though youth sensed the inevitable and inescapable experience of death, how 
many a courageous heart has voiced its grief, pictured its tragedy or orchestrated the 
ultimate symphonic rhapsody of its muted music. This early sensitiveness to sorrow is 
ever with us —as it were, death itself in the midst of life. In so far as all that is 
serious affects us more deeply than what is merely humorous or even dramatic, it is 
obvious that tragedy supplants all other forms of expression; out of it are created the 
greatest works of art in painting, sculpture, literature or music. Imagination is an essen- 
tial requisite to the conception and the consequent expression in whatever form of those 
masterpieces of tragedy that are man’s greatest works. It is the germ, the beginning of 
all art. It is now several years ago since I first discovered in the watercolors of Eleanor 
Hine a chromatic orchestration so original and so compelling as to interest me deeply 
in the development of her art. As natural with one so young, most of the scenes she 
pictured were humorous glimpses of every-day life and it was not until quite recently 
that she painted two — one called ““A Waterside Burial” and the other “The Forest” 
(a view of a procession of monks passing beneath great trees to a graveyard, indicated 
by three white crosses) which finally convinced me of the possibilities that are indi- 
cated by the meaning of these pictures. Her color is exquisitely suited to the sentiment 
of whatever her subject and her forms are woven into a compositional ensemble that is 


marvelously expressive. 
— FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 













Fic. 2. PissARRO: THE HAYSTACK, 1873 
Durand-Ruel Collection, New York 
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